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BIRDS  OF  THE  ROAD.  -VI.     NESTING  TIME. 
Bv   Pax'I.  RakTsch,   Washiiio-ton,   D.   C. 


What  a  busy  time  this  month  of  Maj'  has  been 
among'st  the  birds, — a  time  of  bustling-  activity, 
— of  restless  energy,  when  all,  obedient  to  a  com- 
mon law  moved  northward,  homeward  to  the 
place  where  they  had  fixed  their  nest  a  year  ago; 
or  where  they  had  awakened  to  the  pleasures  of 
life  and  V)eheld  for  the  first  time  the  glorious 
light  of  day.  Onward,  homeward,  northward 
was  the  password,  and  onward  they  did  move. 
Day  after  day  we  noted  new  arrivals,  and  day 
after  day  we  found  that  some  who  had  voiced 
their  pi-esence  the  day  before  had  taken  their 
n  )tes  with  them,  and  their  sweet  song's  will 
linger  in  memory  only,  until  another  year  when 
again  they  will  with  renewed  vigor  pursue  a 
parallel  course;  for  in  fall  they  are  mute  or 
almost  so.  and  many  of  the  brilliant  singers 
which  made  the  woods  resound  with  songs  of 
love,  retui'n  quietly  and  silently  to  their  southern 
winter  home. 

Night  after  night  we  heard  train  after  train 
of  these  little  song-ers  pass  rapidly  over  the  city 
bound  for  the  north,  announcing  their  pas- 
sage only  by  an  occasional  n<jte,  perhaps  the 
order  of  the  leader  and  many  a  moonlight  night 
we  saw  flocks  of  them,  as  they  passed  fair  Luna's 
shining  face. 

Often  on  these  moonlig^ht  nights  we  heard 
some  bird,  perchance  a  dreamer,  I'ecite  his  little 
lay  in  sweetly  quiet  tones,  and  often  too,  at 
this  season,  Catbirds,  Brown  Thrashers  and  the 
Chat  in  particular  forgot  the  hour  of  day  and 
sang  as  merrily  as  when  Old  Sol  held  sway.  I 
l<n-e  these  bursts  of  melody  when  all  is  quiet. 
ziud  even  the  leaves  seemed  hushed.  A  serenade 
at  love's  own  door,  full  of  promise  and  of  ht>pe. 

In  the  mean  time  one  by  one  of  our  familiar 
birds  of  summer  have  returned,  and  many  of 
them  indeed  have  long  since  been  busily  intent 
ujjon  a  home  construction. 

The  Phoebe  has  placed  its  cosy,  lichen- 
stuccoed  nest  against  a  sheltering-  clitt',  secure 
from  harm.  What  a  master-piece  of  architec- 
ture is  this  home  of  mud  and  straw,  and  softest 
downy  moss,  fitted  so  snugly  against  yonder 
rock    upon    that    tiny    shelf.     Concealed    most 


deftU'  by  its  garriture  of  mossy  green  and  lichen 
gray.  We  climbed  up  to  it,  and  within  its  soft 
deep  cup.  lay  four,  pure  white  eggs  save  for  a 
few  faint  dots  of  richest  brown,  y%'hich  vainly 
would  have  encircled  the  larg-er  end.  We  gazed 
upon  these  treasures  and  wished  the  birds  which 
mc^ved  about  rather  uneasily  success  at  house- 
keeping. Leaving  them  to  their  duties  it 
seemed  as  if  we  heard  Lowell  say:   - 

"Its  a  wee  sad  colored  thina; 
As  shy  and  secret  as  a  maid, 
That,  ere  inclioir  the  robin  sings 
Pipes  its  own  notes  like' fine  afar 
It  seems  fain  prompted  to  report, 
The  story  of  some  ancient  ill 
But  Phoebe!  Phoebe!  sadly  sweet, 
Is  .-dl  it  says,  and  then  is  still." 

We  returned  to  this  nest  on  the  27th,  and 
found  all  but  one  of  the  young-  gone,  and  this 
too,  joined  its  nest-mates  after  posing  for  the 
picture  which  we  are  pleased  to  reproduce. 

The  end  of  May  finds  most  of  our  birds  intent 
upon  domestic  duties,  many  in  fact  are  alreadj' 
leading  their  birdlings  about,  teaching  them  the 
A.  B.  C.  of  every  day  existence. 

Since  it  pleased  the  senior  editor  of  the 
OSPKKV  to  publish  a  photograph  of  my  present 
quarters  and  its  surroundings  I  shall  devote  a 
chapter  to  the  birds  of  the  place.  "The  Home  of 
the  Birds,"  is  a  well  chosen  title  for  the  picture, 
for  I  believe  that  tliere  are  few  places  of  such 
circumscribed  area  which  can  boast  of  a  greater 
avian  po])ulation. 

Mr.  Flicker  was  the  first  one  to  set  to  house- 
keeping; at  least,  he  chose  the  dead  limb  which 
projects  from  one  side  of  the  elm  standing 
immediately  outside  of  our  fence,  fully  two 
UKuiths  ago.  I  have  Jiot  seen  his  young,  and 
am  somewhat  surprised  at  this.  The  Robin, 
though  less  jM-ouipt,  has  led  his  little  ones  from 
their  miul-walled  home  to  the  spring  where 
cooling  waters  flow,  and  the  Catbirds  have  built 
and  rebuilt,  two  of  the  three  pairs  being  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  their  household  rifled 
by  some  thoug^htless  boys,  who  also  overturned 
a  nest  of  the  Yellow  Warfiler,  and  emptied  it  of 
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its  four  newly  hatched  infants.  The  same  lot 
befell  the  single  pair  of  Thrashers,  and  a  pair  of 
Wood  Thrushes  whose  nests  were  in  all  too  ex- 
posed a  situation.  All  of  these,  however,  have 
rebuilt,  and  are  doing  well  at  present. 

The  saddest  fate  of  all  befell  the  tiny  pretty 
Hummers  which  had  placed  their  dainty  little 
home  away  out  upon  a  slender  branch  of  one  of 
our  apple  trees.  I  discovered  it  on  the  morning 
of  the  2(jth,  when  the  female  suddenly  came 
down,  and  buzzingly  inquired  what  I  wanted 
near  her  nest.  Her  actions  were  so  unmistaka- 
ble that  I  decided  to  learn  a  little  more  about 
the  whereabouts  of  her  home.  Remaining  per- 
fectly quiet  for  a  few  moments  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  see  her  dart  upward,  and  after  a  some- 
what tortuous  course  through  the  leafy  top  of 
the  trees,  (which  course,  by  the  way,  she  always 
employed  when  approaching  the  nest)  quietly 
settle  down  upon  the  little  cup.  I  had  often 
watched  this  busy  little  body  as  she  gathered 
cotton  from  the  cotton  wood,  and  even  once 
espied  her  picking  a  bit  of  gray  lichen  from  an 
apple  tree,  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  orchard, 
but  had  failed  to  trace  the  little  burdened  g'em 
to  her  nest.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  there- 
fore that  I  made  this  discovery  for  I  hoped  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Trochilian 
household  affairs  and  domestic  duties. 

I  built  a  20  foot  scaffold  on  the  27th,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  take  a  peep  at  the  two  little  oval, 
white,  treasures,  and  even  took  a  picture  of  the 
whole.  Not  knowing  when  they  were  deposited 
and  not  wishing  to  miss  anything  which  might 


take  place  within  that  little,  softest  of  all  soft 
cups,  I  took  a  look  at  it  each  day  until  June  4, 
when  I  found  the  remains  of  the  two  strongly 
incubated  eggs  on  my  platform  and  thus  m^' 
pleasant  dream  came  to  an  untimeU'  end.  I 
strongly  suspected  a  Catbird  of  doing  this  mis- 
chief, but  the  finding  of  several  rocks  on  the 
platform  a  day  or  two  later  has  led  me  to  once 
more  believe  that  the  small  boy  is  again  respon- 
sible for  the  outrage.  During  all  my  visits  to 
the  nest  I  never  once  saw  the  male.  It  was 
the  female  which  guarded  the  house  at  all  times. 
The  little  nest,  now  before  me,  is  a  marvel.  It 
is  affixed  to  a  triple  forking  branch  which  is 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
is  joined  to  it  and  the  three  lesser  divisions. 
Its  largest  outside  diameter  is  one  and  five- 
eights,  its  smallest,  one  and  one  half  inches. 
Its  outside  depth  is  one  and  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch.  Its  inside  diameters  are  seven-eighths 
by  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  bulk  of 
the  nest  is  composed  of  the  downy  fruit  of  the 
cotton  wood  which  seems  to  have  been  securely 
woven  and  here  and  there  fixed  by  silk^-  threads 
from  the  spider's  web.  The  entire  exterior 
being  beautifully  adorned  with  small  bits  of 
gray  and  green  lichens,  species  common  to  the 
api)le  tree,  which  add  verj-  eifectively  to  the  con- 
cealment of  the  nest  as  well  as  to  its  beauty. 

i)ne  pair  of  Catbirds  built  their  nest  in  a 
bunch  of  raspberry  bushes,  which  was  indeed 
well  concealed,  and  would  have  e.scaped  detec- 
tion had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we  knew; 
that    Kitty    loves  just  such  places,  in  which  to 
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cradle  her  young-.  Almost 
of  the  bushes  caused  her  to 
pediencY  and  noise. 

She  and  her  faithful  mate 
heaped  volumes  of  an  g'ry 
abuse  upon  our  heads,  and 
called  in  all  their  feathered 
neighbors  to  help  denounce 
the  bold  intruders. 

This  was  in  the  evening 
of  the  2.5th  of  May:  the 
sun  being  u  n  f  a  v  o  r  able, 
we  decided  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow to  try  a  snap  at  the 
nest. 

Great  was  our  surprise, 
the  next  morning,  to  iind 
instead  of  the  four  shini)ig\ 
deep-greenish  blue  eggs 
tiiree  and  a  half  dusky  little 
birdlings.  e  x  c  e  e  d  i  n  g  1  y 
homely,  with  all  too  weak  a 
neck  to  supj)ort  the  large 
ungainly  head.  We  lasti- 
]y  exposed  two  phites,  and 
secured  two  rather  f  a  i  r 
negatives,  one  of  which  is 
here  reproduced. 

The  days  which  followed 
added  rapidly  to  the  size  of 
the  four  h  u  n  g'  r  y  1  i  t  t  1  e 
fellows,  and,  thank  for- 
tune, early  cherries  were 
ripe  at  the  time  and  plenti- 
ful, and  what  was  still  bet- 
ter, very  near  at  hand,  as 
were  the  strawberries, 
which  two,  I  hrmly  believe, 
furnished  nine-tenths  of 
the  food  offered  the  young. 

Their  increase  was  some- 
thing' wonderful,  as  the 
series  of  pictures,  taken  on 
successive  days  will  testi  fv. 
Owing-  to  lack  of  s  j)  a  c  e 
we  can  only  publish  o  n  e 
other,  the  last  one  taken 
in  the  briers,  on  June  4th, 
which  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  tirst,  the  cup  being-  full 
to  overllowingf.  ()  n  the 
following-  day,  June  ,5th, 
I  found  them  scattered  in 
all  directions,  and  I  cap- 
tured one  of  the  little  fel- 
lows, who  was  about  to 
make  a  call  on  tlie  inmates 
f)f  the  house,  and  had  been 
fortunate  enough  not  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  cat.  I 
forced  him  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken  in  divers  poses. 
After  wliich  I  replaced  liiui 
in  the  nest,  but  he  had 
evidently  bid  tliis  farewell 
forever,  for  he  at  once  set 
f)ut  on  new  ex])lorations. 
I  am  rather  uncertain 
about  the  farther  hist  ory 
of  the  four  inmates  of  that 
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nest,  and  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  they  ceased 
existence  a  day  or  two  after,  for,  thoug-h  I  looked 
for  them  very  carefully  everywhere,  I  failed 
to  detect  any  sign  of  them 
whatever.  The  old  birds 
being-  present  all  the  while. 
The  extremely  rapid  devel- 
opment of  these  birds  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  me  as 
only  ten  days  elapsed 
between  time  of  hatching: 
and  leaving-  of  the  nest. 

The  Chipping-  Span'ows 
were  more  fortunate,  they 
raised  their  little  flock  of 
four  unmolested  in  their 
hairy  abode  among-  the 
closely  c  o  m  p  a  c  k  e  d 
branches  and  den.sely  leafy 
retreat  of  a  small  cedar, 
which  seemed  to  extend  its 
pointed  needles  against 
every  foe  of  the  favored 
birds,  and  now  the  pair 
lead  them  about  the  yard. 
(Jueer  little  bob-tailed  fel- 
lows they  were  at  first,  en- 
tirely different  from  the 
])nrenls  with  their  streaky 
breiists  and  downy  heads, 
for  the  fuzzy  juvenile  g'arb 
still  clung^  to  the  tips  of 
their  feathers  when  they 
left  their  sheltered  home. 
At  present  they  are  beings 
taught  to  seek  their  o  w  n 
food  on  the  hillside 
amongst  the  sparce  vegeta- 
liun. 

The  Yellow  Warblers  did 
not  grieve  long  over  the 
irreparable  loss  which  they 
had  sustained,  but  appar- 
entlv  took  matters  philo- 
sophically, and,  being-  true 
believers  in  tlie  old  adage. 
"If  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, trv.  try  again,"  they 
did  trv  agrain  .  No  one 
knows  where  they  had  sad- 
dled their  firm  soft  nest, 
but  now.  they  too  are  lead- 
ing their  four  pale  yellow- 
offsprings  from  tree  to  tree 
about  the  premises.  I  ha\^ 
learned  to  love  the  little 
Yellow  Warbler  more  than 
ever.  He  is  so  earnest,  yet 
ioyful.  and  extremely  anx- 
ioiis  about  the  little  ones  in 
his  care,  which  are  e  v  e  r 
hungrv.  and  which  he  is 
supplving  with  food,  but 
with  all  his  haste  he  finds 
time  to  bestow  a  little 
pleasantness  u  p  o  n  his 
equallv  busy  spouse.  I 
N%  ish  that  all  men  m  i  g  h  t 
studv  him.  I  am  sure  that 
if  thev  all  did  and  followed 
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his  example  there  would  be  much  more  happi- 
ness within  many  a  home. 

Another  pair  of  our  birds  has  led  its  young- 
ones  out  into  the  world— the  Song  Sparrows. 
They  are  very  .secretive,  and  it  is  only  when  we 
are  "real  quiet,  and  have  stretched  out  in  the 
g-rass  on  the  hilside,  that  we  may  see  them  lead 
their  family  out  from  the  briers  along-  the  sandy 
course  of  the  little  rivulet  in  quest  of  food  and 
pleasure.  The  male  even  now,  is  full  of  spirit,  be 
the  day  rain  or  shine  he  devotes  a  portion  of  it  to 
his  .song-.  There  are  a  number  of  other  birds 
which  we  know  are  nesting-  within  our  bounds, 
but  whose  homes  we  have  not  viewed  as  yet, 
among  the.se  are  the  Chimney  Swift  which  was 
busily  engaged  breaking  off  dead  twigs  from 
the  cherry  trees  some  two  weeks  ago.  and  of 
whose  chattering  young  we  hope  to  hear  in  the 
chimney  before  long.  The  Yellow-throated 
and  Red-eyed  Vireo  both  are  present,  but  so  far 
both  have'  failed  to  betray  the  whereabouts  of 
their  nest,  so  have  the  Orchard  Oriole  and  the 
Woodpewee.  The  latter,  we  have  watched  for 
hours  at  a  time,  but  all  in  vain.  Yet  there  will 
come  a  time  when  the  hungry  young  will  require 
his  closest  attention,  and  with  it  the  hour  when 
he  will  unawares  disclose  the  secret  location  of 
his  neat  lichen  covered  nest. 

His  cousins  the  Kingbird  and  the  Great 
Crested  Flvcatcher  are  both  frequently  present, 


and  the  former  keeps  close  guard,  driving  away 
any  Black  Crow  which  may  chance  to  fly  over 
the  place  too  low  to  suit  his  fancy.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  home  of  both  of  these  birds  is 
with  some  of  our  neighbors. 

I  would  once  again  plead  with  our  readers  to 
protect  our  birds,  and  to  aid  them  in  these  try- 
ing times  b3'  removing  prowling  cats  and  other 
vermin  which  act  most  destructively  among 
young  birds.  But  most  of  all,  I  would  warn 
"them  against  the  boys.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
do  true  missionary  work,  and  that  at  home. 
Aquaint  the  children  with  our  birds,  point  out 
to  the  would  be  bird  nest  robber,  the  bird's  love 
for  his  home,  and  the  many  dangers  which  beset 
these  little  winged  brethren  in  the  form  of 
natural  foes,  and  surely  you  will  be  pleased,  for 
von  will  reap  a  double  reward. 

Place  shallow  pans  of  water  for  them  beneath 
some  shady  shrub  or  tree,  where  a  natural  supply 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  wanting,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  to  see  ever  so  many 
species  come  to  partake  of  the  cooling  draught 
or  even  stop  to  take  a  bath.  It  is  ever  delight- 
ful to  watch  them  in  this  operation,  to  see  them 
nimbly  step  into  the  pan  and  send  the  contents 
flying  in  fine  spray  in  all  directions,  then  watch 
them  preen  and  primp,  3'ou  will  almost  wish  you 
were  a  bird  that  you  might  join  them  in  their 
happy  life. 


BIRD  NOTES.* 
By  Lady  Broome.  + 


A  great  reaction  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Mongoose  has  set  in  since  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's delightful  story  of  'Rikki-tikki,'  in  the 
'First  Jungle  Book,'  presenting  that  small 
rodent  in  a  heroic  and  loveable  aspect.  But  to 
the  true  bird-lover  the  Mongoose  still  appears  a 
dangerous  foe.  It  is  well  known  that  its  intro- 
duction into  Jamaica  has  resulted  in  nearly  the 
extermination  of  bird  life  in  that  island,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  insects,  notably  the 
diminutive  tick,  that  mere  speck  of  a  vicious 
little  torment. 

There  are,  I  believe,  only  a  very  few  Mon- 
gooses in  Barbados,  and  strong  mea;5ures  will 
doubtless  be  adopted  to  still  further  reduce  their 
number;  for  no  possible  advantage  in  destroy- 
ing the  large  brown  rat  which  gnaws  the  sugar- 
cane can  make  up  for  the  havoc  the  Mongoose 
creates  in  the  poultry  5'ard,  and  indeed,  among 
all  feathered  creatures.  It  has  also  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  Mongoose  prefers  eggs 
to  rats,  and  will  neglect  his  proper  prey  for  any 
sort  or  size  of  e^;^.  He  was  brought  into 
Jamaica  to  eat  up  the  large  rat  introduced  a 
century    ago    by    a    certain    Sir  Charles  Price 


(after  whom  those  same  brown  rats  are  still 
called),  instead  of  which  the  Mongoose  has 
taken  to  egg  and  bird  eating,  and  has  thriven 
on  this  diet  beyond  all  calculation.  Sir  Charles 
Prince  introduced  his  rat  to  eat  up  the  snakes 
with  which  Jamiaca  was  then  infested,  and  now 
that  the  Mongoose  has  failed  to  clear  out  the 
rats,  .some  other  creature  will  have  to  be  intro- 
duced to  cope  with  the  swarming  and  ravenous 
Mongoose. 

It  was  therefore  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
I  once  beheld  in  the  graden  at  Government 
House.  Barbados,  the  clever  manner  the  birds 
circumvented  the  wiles  of  a  half-tame  Mongoose 
which  haunted  the  grounds. 

Short  as  is  the  twilight  in  those  Lesser  An- 
tilles, there  was  still,  at  midsummer,  light 
enough  left  in  the  western  sky  to  make  it  de- 
lightful to  linger  in  the  garden  after  our  evening 
drive.  The  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  hue  of 
the  suiLset  sky  seemed  ever  fresh,  and  every 
evening  one  gazed  with  admiration,  which  was 
almost  awe,  at  the  marvellous  undreamed  of 
colours  glowing  on  that  gorgeous  palette. 
Crimsons,  yellows,  mauves,  palest  blues,  chry- 
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soprase  greens,  pearly  greys,  all  blent  together 
as  if  by  enchantment,  but  changing  as  you 
looked  "and  melting  into  that  deep,  indescri- 
bable, tropic  purple,  which  forms  the  glorious 
background  of  the  'meaner  beauties  of  the 
night.' 

In  this  same  garden  there  chanced  to  be  a 
couple  of  low  swinging  seats  just  opposite  a 
large  tree,  which  I  soon  observed  was  the 
favourite  roosting  place  of  countless  numbers 
of  birds.  Indeed,  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  seemed 
to  assemble  in  its  branches,  and  I  was  tilled 
with  curiosity  to  know  why  the  other  trees  were 
deserted.  At  roosting  time  the  chattering-  and 
chirruping  were  deafening,  and  quarrels  raged 
fiercely  all  along  the  branches.  I  noticed  that 
the  center  of  the  tree  was  left  empty,  and  that 
the  birds  edged  and  sidled  out  as  far  as  ever 
thej'  coul^  get  on  to  its  slenderest  branches. 
All"  the  squabbles  arose  from  the  ardent  desire 
with  which  each  bird  was  apparently  tilled  to  be 
the  very  last  on  the  branch  and  so  the  nearest  to 
its  extreme  tip.  It  can  easily  be  understood 
that  such  thin  twigs  could  not  stand  the  weight 
of  these  crowding-  little  creatures,  and  would 
therefore  bend  until  they  could  no  longer  cling- 
to  it,  and  so  had  to  fiy  off  and  return  to  search 
for  another  foothold.  I  had  watched  this  un- 
usual mode  of  roosting  for  several  evenings, 
without  getting  any  nearer  to  the  truth  than  a 
g-uess  that  the  struggle  was  perhaps  to  secure  a 
cool  and  airy  bed-place. 

One  hot  evening,  however,  we  lingered  longer 
in  what  the  negro  gardener  called  the  'swing- 
gers,'  tempted  by  the  cool  darkness,  and  putting 
off  as  long  as  possible  the  time  of  lights  and 
added  heat,  and  swarming  winged  ants,  and 
moths,  and  mosquitoes.  We  had  begun  to  think 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have  no  dinner  at 
all.  but  just  to  stay  there,  gently  swaying  to 
and  fro  all  night,  when  we  saw  a  shadow  -  for 
at  first  it  seemed  nothing  more — dart  from 
among-  the  shadows  around  us,  and  more  swiftly 
up  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  At  first  I  thought  it 
must  be  a  huge  rat,  but  my  dear  comi)anion 
whispered,  'Look  at  the  Mongoose!"  So  we  sat 
still,  watching  it  with  closest  attention.  Soon 
it  was  lost  in  the  dense  central  foliage,  and  we 
wondered  at  the  profound  stillness  of  that 
swarming-  mass  of  birds,  who  had  not  long 
settled  into  quiet.  Our  poor  human,  inadequate 
eves  had,  however,  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
gloom  by  its  gradual  growth,  that  we  could 
plainh'  observe  a  flattened-out  object  .stealthily 
creeping  along  an  out-h'ing-  bough.  It  was 
quite  a  breathless  moment,  for  no  shadow  could 
have  moved  more  noiselessly  than  that  crawling- 
creature.  Even  as  we  watched,  the  bough  softly 
and  gradually  bent  beneath  the  added  weight, 
but  still  the  Mongoose  stf)le  onwards.  No  little 
sleeping  ball  of  feathers  was  quite  within  reach, 
so  3'et  another  step  must  needs  be  taken  along 
the  slender  branch.  To  my  joy  tliat  step  was 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  brigand  beast,  for  the 
bough  dipped  suddenly,  and  the  Mongoose  had 
to  cling  to  it  for  dear  life,  whilst  every  bird  Hew 
off  with  sharp  cries  of  alarm  which  effectually 
roused  the  whole  population  of  the  aerial  city, 
and  the  air  was  quite  darkened  round  the  tree 
by  fluttering,  half-awakened  birds. 


It  was  plain  now  to  see  the  reason  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  so  puzzled  me,  and  once 
more  I  felt  inclined  to-  as  the  Psalmist  phrases 
it— 'lay  mv  hand  on  my  mouth  and  be  still,'  in 
wonder  aiid  admiration  of  the  adaptable  in- 
stincts of  birds.  How  long  had  it  taken  these 
little  helpless  creatures  to  discover  that  their 
only  safety  lay  in  just  such  tactics,  and  what 
sense  guided  them  in  choosing  exactly  the  one 
tree  which  possessed  slender  and  yielding 
branch-tips  which  were  yet  strong  enough  to 
supp<irt  their  weight?  They  were  just  settling 
down  again  when  horrid  clamorous  bells  in- 
sisted on  our  going  back  into  the  hot,  lighted-up 
house,  and  facing  the  additional  miseries  of 
dressing  and  dinner.  Though  we  carefully 
watched  that  same  tree  and  its  roosting  crowds 
for  many  weeks,  we  never  again  saw  the 
Mongoose  attempt  to  get  his  supper  there, 
so  I  supp'ose  he  must  also  be  credited  with 
sufficicnl  cleverness  to  know  when  he  was 
beaten. 

A  Toucan  does  not  often  figure  in  a  list  of 
tame  birds,  and  I  cannot  conscientiously  recom- 
mend it  as  a  pet.  Mine  came  from  Venezuela 
and  was  given  to  me  soon  after  our  arrival  in 
Trinidad.  It  must  have  been  caught  very 
young,  for  it  was  very  tame,  and  if  you  did  not 
objecTto  its  sharp  claws,  would  sit  contentedly 
on  your  hand.  The  body  was  about  as  big  as 
fiat  of  a  crow,  but  may  be  described  as  a  short, 
stout  bird,  with  a  beak  as  large  as  its  body. 
Into  this  proboscis  was  crowded  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  blended  in  a  prismatic  scale. 
Its  plumage  would  be  dingy  if  it  were  not  so 
glossV  and  was  of  a  blue-black  hue  with  white 
feathers  in  the  wings  and  just  a  little  orange 
under  the  throat  to  shade  off  the  bill,  as  it  were. 
Some  Toucans  have  large  fleshy  excrescences  at 
the  root  of  the  bill,  but  this  one  and  those  I  saw 
in  Trinidad  had  not. 

The  Toucan  was,  however,  an  amiable  and.  at 
first,  a  silent  bird.  He  lived  in  a  very  large 
cao-e  chiefly  on  fruit,  and  tubbed  constantly 
Bu^t  the  curious  and  amusing  thing  was  to  see 
him  preparing  to  roost,  and  he  began  quite 
e?rlv  whilst  other  birds  were  still  wide  awake. 
The"  first  thing  was  to  carefullv  cock  up— for  it 
was  a  slow  and  cautious  i)roceeding— his  absurd 
little  scut  of  a  tail  which  was  only  about  three 
or  four  inches  long.  This  must  in  some  way 
have  affected  his  balance,  for  he  never  moved 
on  the  perch  after  the  tail  had  been  laid  care- 
fully back.  Th.n.  later  i"  the  evening  he 
cren"tlv  turned  th-  huge  unw.eldly  bill  round  by 
deo-ree-^  until  it  too  was  laid  along  his  back  and 
buried  in  feathers  in  the  usual  bird  fashion 
By  the  way.  I  have  always  wondered  how  and 
wiiv  the  invth  arose  that  birds  sleep  with  their 
heads  Kinh-r  their  wings?  A  moment  s  thought 
or  observation  would  show  that  it  is  cpnte  as  im- 
possible a  feat  for  a  bird  as  for  a  human  being. 
However,  the  Toucan's  sleeping  arrangements 
resulted  in  producing  an  oval  mass  of  feathers 
.supported  on  one  leg,  looking  as  unlike  a  bird 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  When  he  was  ruth- 
lessly awake.ied  by  a  sudden  poke  or  noise, 
which  I  grieve  to  state  was  often  done^-in  my 
absence,  needless  to  say-I  heard  that  he  inva- 
riably tumbled  down  in  a  sprawling  heap,  being 
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unable  to  adjust  the  balance  required  by  that 
ponderous  bill  all  in  a  moment. 

For  many  months  after  his  arrival  the  Toucan 
was  at  least  an  unobjectionable  pet  and  very 
affectionate.  He  used  to  j^ently  take  my  linj^ers 
in  his  large  j^'-audy  bill  and  nibble  them  softly 
without  hurtinjr  me,  but  I  never  could  help 
thinking  what  a  pinch  he  might  give  it  if  he 
liked.  His  inoffensive  waj's,  however,  only 
lasted  while  he  was  very  young,  for  in  due 
course  of  time  he  began  to  utter  discordant  yells 
and  shrieks,  especially  during  the  luncheon 
hour.  This  could  not  be  borne,  and  the  house- 
steward — a  most  dignified  functionary  —  used  to 
advance  towards  the  cage  in  a  stately  manner 
with  a  tumbler  of  water  concealed  behind  his 
back  which  he  would  suddenly  fling  over  the 
.screaming  bird.  The  Toucan  soon  learned  what 
Mr.  V's  appearance  before  his  cage  meant,  and 
even  ceased  his  screaming  at  the  mere  sight  of 
an  empty  tumbler.  These  sudden  douches,  or 
else  his  adolescence,  must  have  had  a  bad  effect 
on  his  temper,  for  he  could  no  longer  be  petted 
and  played  with,  and  any  finger  put  within 
reach  of  his  bill  suffered  severely.  Then  he  got 
ill,  poor  bird,  and  the  Portuguese  cook  was  called 
in  to  doctor  him.  But  the  remedies  seemed  so 
heroic  that  I  detennined  to  send  the  Toucan 
away.  I  could  not  turn  him  loose  in  the  garden 
on  account  of  his  piercing  screams,  so  he  was 
caught  when  asleep,  packed  in  a  basket,  and 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  high  woods,  where  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  I  can  only  hope  he  lived 
happy  ever  after,  as  a  less  gaudy  and  beauteous 
variety  of  Toucan  is  to  be  found  in  those  virgin 
forests. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  are 
many  beautiful  birds  in  the  large  botanical 
gardens  of  Trinidad  in  the  midst  of  which 
Government  House  stand*;.  It  used  to  be  a 
great  delight  to  me  to  watch  the  darting  Orioles 
flash  past  iii  all  tiieir  golden  beauty,  and  some 
lovely,  brilliantly  blue,  birds  were  also  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen  among  the  trees.  I  was 
given  some  of  these,  but  alas!  thej-  never  lived 
in  captivity,  and  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful 
efforts  I  always  let  them  out  of  the  cag-e.  The 
ubiquitous  Sparrow  was  there  of  course,  and  so 
was  a  rather  larger  black  and  yellow  bird  called 
the  'Ou'est-ce  que  dit?'  from  its  incessant  cry. 

In  these  gardens  the  Orioles  built  their  large 
clumsy  nest  of  dried  grass  without  any  precau- 
tion against  surprises;  but  I  was  told  tliat  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  where  snakes  abound,  the 
•Coi-n-bird'— as  he  is  called  up-country  -has 
found  it  expedient  to  hang  his  nest  at  the  end 
of  a  Sort  of  grass  rope  .some  six  feet  long.  This 
forms  a  complete  protection  a^'-ainst  snakes  as 
the  rope  is  so  slightly  put  together  that  no  wise 
seriJent  would  trust  himself  on  it.  Sometimes 
the  Oriole  finds  he  has  woven  too  long  a  nest, 
so  he  half  fills  it  with  leaves,  but  after  heavy 
rains  these  make  the  structure  so  heavy  that  it 
often  falls  to  the  ground,  and  from  this' cau.se  I 
became  possessed  of  one  or  two  of  these  nests 
with  the  six  or  eight  feet  of  dangling  rope. 
Atiything  so  quaint  as  these  numerous  nests 
swinging  from  the  topmost  branches  of  lofty 
trees  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is  impossible 
to  reach  them  by  climbing  or  in  any  other  way 


except  shooting  away  the  slender  straw  rope, 
which  rifle-feat  might  sureh'  rank  with  winning 
the  Oueen's  Prize  at  Bisleyl 

It  has  also  interested  me  to  examine  birds" 
nests  in  the  different  colonies  to  which  the  wan- 
dering star  of  my  fate  has  led  me,  and  I  have 
observed  a  curious  similarity  between  the 
houses  made  with  and  without  hands.  For  in- 
stance, take  a  bird's  nest  in  England,  where 
human  habitations  are  solid  and  carefully  fin- 
ished, and  you  will  see  an  equal  finish  and 
solidity  in  the  neatly  constructed  nest  with  its 
warm  lining  and  lichen-decorated  exterior. 
Then  look  at  a  bird's  nest  in  a  colony  with  its 
hastily  constructed  houses  made  of  any  slight 
and  portable  material.  You  will  find  the  major- 
ity of  birds'  nests  equalh'  makeshift  in  character 
and  style,  just  looseh'  put  together  anyhow  with 
dried  grass,  and  evidently  onU'  meant  for  ordi- 
nary use.  I  saw  one  such  nest  of  which  the 
back  must  have  tumbled  out,  for  a  fresh  leaf 
had  been  neatly  sewn  over  the  large  hole  with 
fibre.  In  strong  contra.st,  however,  to  such 
hastily  constructed  bird-dwellings  was  a  nest  of 
the  'Schneev(")ger  which  came  to  me  from  the 
foot  of  the  Drakenburg  Mountains  in  Natal. 
Beautifully  made  of  sheep's  wool,  it  had  all  the 
consistency  of  fine  felt.  It  was  a  small  hanging 
nest,  but  what  I  delighted  in  was  the  little  out- 
side pocket  in  which  the  father  of  the  family 
must  have  been  wont  to  sit.  The  mouth  of  that 
nest  was  so  exceedingly  small  that  at  first  I 
thought  that  no  bird  bigger  than  a  bee  could 
have  possibly  fitted  into  it,  but  I  found  that  it 
expanded  quite  easily,  so  elastic  was  the  ma- 
terial. One  could  quite  picture  the  domestic 
comfort,  especially  in  so  cold  and  inhospitable 
region,  of  that  tiny  )nenaf^c. 

I  always  longed  to  make  a  journey  to  the  north- 
west of  Western  Australia  expressly  to  see  the 
so-called  'Bower-bird'  at  pla^-.  This  would  have 
necessitated  very  early  rising  on  my  part,  how- 
ever, for  only  at  dawn  does  this  bird — not  the 
true  Bower-bird,  by  any  means— come  out  of  his 
nest  proper,  and  lie  on  his  back  near  the  heap 
of  snail  shells,  &c.,  which  he  has  collected  in 
front  of  his  hastily  thrown-up  wind-shelter,  to 
play  with  his  toj's.  It  is  marvellous  the  distance 
those  birds  will  carry  anything  of  a  bright 
colour  to  add  to  their  heap,  and  active  quarrels 
over  a  brilliant  leaf  or  berry  have  been  observed. 
A  shred  of  red  flannel  from  some  explorer's 
shirt  or  blanket  is  a  priceless  treasure  to  the 
Bower-bird  and  eagerly  annexed.  But  the  wind- 
shelter  of  coarse  grass  always  seemed  to  me 
quite  as  curious  as  the  heap  of  playthings.  The 
photographs  show  me  these  shelters  as  being 
s(miewhat  pointed  in  shape,  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bird,  and  with  an  opening  some- 
thing like  the  side  door  in  a  little  oldfashioned 
English  country  church.  This  habit  of  hastily 
throwing  up  wind-shelters  is  not  confined  to 
this  bird  only.  I  was  given  some  smaller  birds 
from  the  interior  of  Western  Australia,  and 
at  the  season  of  the  strong  northwest  gales 
— such  a  horrible,  hot  wind  as  that  was — I  found 
my  little  birds  loved  to  have  a  lot  of  hay  thrown 
into  their  big  cage  with  which  in  a  single  morn- 
ing they  would  build  a  large  construction  re- 
sembling a  huge  nest,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
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their  size.  At  first  I  thougiit  it  was  an  efl'ort 
at  nest-building-,  but  as  they  constantly  pulled 
it  to  pieces,  and  never  used  it  except  in  high 
winds,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  their  object  was 
only  to  obtain  a  temporary  shelter. 

Next  to  the  brilliant  Ciouldian  P^inches.  which, 
by  the  way,  were  called  Painted  Finches' 
locally,  I  loved  the  small  blue-eyed  Doves  from 
the  northwest  of  Australia  better  than  any  other 
of  my  feathered  pets.  These  little  darling's 
lived  by  themselves,  and  from  the  original  pair 
given  to  me  I  reared  a  large  and  numerous 
family.  They  were  gentle  and  sweet  as  doves 
should  be,  of  a  lovely  pearl-gray  plumage,  with 
not  only  blue  eyes,  but  large  turquoise-blue 
wattles  round  them,  .so  that  the  effect  they  made 
was  indeed  blue-eyed.  They  met  with  a  trag-ic 
fate,  for  I  turned  some  eig'ht  or  ten  pair  loose  in 
the  g-arden  grroun'ds  of  the  Perth  Government 
House.  AlasI  within  a  week  of  their  being-  set 
at  liberty  not  one  was  left.  They  were  much 
too  confiding-ly  tame  to  fend  for  themselves  in 
this  cold  and  cruel  world.  Half-wild  cats  ate 
some,  hawks  pounced  on  others,  but  the  saddest 
of  all  the  sudden  deaths  arose  for  their  love  of 
me.  Whenever  I  was  to  be  seen,  even  inside  of 
the  house,  a  dove  would  fly  to  me  and  dash  itself 
agf-ainst  the  plate-g-lass  windows,  falling-  dead  in 
the  verandah.  They  did  not  seem  able  to  judge 
distance  at  all,  and  it  was  grievous  to  know  they 
met  their  death  through  their  devotion  to  their 
mistress  and  friend. 

A  dozen  miles  to  windward,  opposite  the  flour- 
ishing'- port  of  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 
lies  a  little  island  with  a  lighthouse  on  it.  known 
on  charts  and  maps  as  Rottnest.  It  was  aston- 
ishing- what  a  difference  in  temperature  those 
few  miles  out  to  sea  make,  and  on  this  tiny  islet 
was  our  delightful  summer  home,  for  one  of  the 
earliest  governors  had  built,  years  before,  a 
little  stone  house  on  a  charming-  site  looking- 
across  the  bay. 

I  was  comparatively  petless  over  there,  for  I 
could  not  well  drag-  large  cages  of  birds  about 
after  me,  when  i  was  difficult  enough  to  convey 
chickens  and  ducks  across  the  somewhat  stormy 
channel,  so  I  hailed  with  delight  the  oft'er,  made 
by  a  little  island  boy,  of  a  half-fledged  Hawk,  as 
tame  as  it  is  in  a  Hawk's  nature  to  be.  There 
was  no  question  of  a  cage,  and  I  am  sure  'Alonzo' 
would  not  have  submitted  to  such  an  indignity 
for  a  moment,  so  he  was  established  on  a  perch 
in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  upstair  verandah 
outside  my  bedroom  door.  I  fed  him  at  short 
interval.s — for  he  was  very  voracious — with  raw 
meat,  and  he  took  rapid  gulps  from  a  saucer  of 
water;  but  he  sat  motionless  on  his  jaerch  all 
da}',  only  coming  on  my  hand  for  his  meals. 
This  went  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  one 
morning  at  earliest  daylight  I  heard  an  unusual 
noise  in  the  verandah,  and  just  got  out  in  time 
to  see  my  little  Hawk  spreading  his  wings  aiul 
sailing  off  into  space.  He  had,  however,  been 
wise  enougf-h  to  devour  all  the  meat  left  in  readi- 
ness for  his  breakfast.  Of  course  I  gave  him  up 
for  lost  and  went  back  t<^  bed  thinking  sadly  of 
the  ingratitude  and  heartlessness  of  Hawk  na- 
ture. I  certainly  never  expected  to  see  my  bird 
again,  but  a  few  hours  later,  as  I  was  standing'- 
in  the  verandah,  I  stretched  out  mv  hand  as  far 


as  I  could  reach,  when  lo!  the  little  Hawk  drop- 
ped like  a  stone  from  the  cloudless  blue  and  sat 
on  my  arm  as  composedly  as  if  he  had  never  left 
the  shelter  of  his  home.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  return  of  the  prodigal  called  forth  the 
same  rapturous  greeting  and  good  dinner  as  of 
yore.  After  t'lat  it  became  an  established 
custom  that  I  should  every  evening  put  a  saucer 
of  chopped-up  viiw  meat  on  a  table  in  the  veran- 
dah just  outside  my  window,  and  a  pannikin  of 
water  to  serve  for  the  Hawk's  early  breakfast, 
but  he  foraged  for  himself  all  day.  coming  back 
at  dusk  to  roost  in  the  verandah.  It  was  curi- 
ous to  watch  his  retjirn,  for  he  generally  made 
many  attempts  before  he  could  hit  off  the  exact 
slope  of  the  roof  so  as  to  get  beneath  it.  After 
each  failure  he  would  soar  away  out  of  sight, 
but  only  to  return  and  circle  round  the  house 
until  he  had  determined  how  low  to  stoop,  and 
then  like  a  flash  he  darted  beneath  the  project- 
ing- ea\  es.  Apparently  it  was  necessary  to 
make  but  the  one  effort,  for  there  was  no  pop- 
ping in  and  out  or  uncertainty,  just  one  majestic 
swoop,  and  he  would  be  on  his  perch,  as  rigid 
and  unrutffed  as  thoug^h  he  had  never  left  it. 

When  our  delicious  summer  holiday  was  over, 
and  the  day  of  return  to  the  mainland  fixed,  it 
became  an  anxious  question  what  to  do  with 
the  Hawk.  To  take  him  with  us  was  of  cmirse 
out  of  the  question,  but  to  leave  him  behind  was 
heartrending.  Not  only  sh<5uld  I  miss  the  ac- 
customed clatter  of  saucer  and  pannikin  at  ear- 
liest streak  of  dawn,  but  not  once  did  I  ever  hold 
my  hand  out  during  the  day  that  he  did  not  drop 
on  it  at  once.  He  never  could  have  been  far  ofi', 
although  no  eye  could  follow  him  into  the  deep 
blue  dome  where  he  seemed  to  live,  poised  in  the 
dazzling-  sunshine  air.  But  Alonzo  settled  the 
question  for  himself  a  couple  of  days  before  we 
left,  by  suddenly  deserting^  his  old  home  and 
leaving-  his  breakfast  untouched.  We  watched 
in  vain  for  his  rettirn  on  two  successive  eve- 
nings, nor  did  he  drop  on  my  hand  for  the  last 
two  days  of  our  stay.  I  then  remembered  that 
on  the  last  evening-  he  had  come  home  to  roost  I 
had  noticed  another  Hawk  with  him,  and  rather 
wonde'-ed  if  he  intended  to  set  up  an  establish- 
ment in  the  verandah.  But  I  suppose  the  bird- 
elect  found  fault  with  the  situation,  and  pro- 
bably said  that,  thoug-h  well  enough  for  a 
bachelor,  it  was  not  suitable  for  the  upbringing 
of  a  family  and  .so  the  new  home  had  to  be 
started  in  a  more  secluded  spot,  and  the  shelter- 
ing roof  knew  its  wild  guest  no  more. 

I  am  afflicted  with  a  Cockatoo!  I  can't  'curse 
him  and  turn  him  out',  for  in  the  first  place  I 
love  him  dearly,  and  in  t  e  next  he  is  a  sort  of 
orphan  grandchild  towards  whom  I  have  serious 
duties  and  responsibilities.  And  then  he  arrived 
at  such  a  moment,  when  every  heart  was  .soften- 
ed by  the  thought  of  the  Soudan  Campaig-n  with 
its  frightful  risks  and  danglers.  How  could  one 
turn  away  a  suppliant  Cockatoo  who  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  presented  himself  on  the  eve 
of  the  Battle  of  Omdurman.  with  a  ticket  to  say 
his  owner  had  gone  ujj  to  the  front  and  he  was 
left  homeless  in  Cairo?  It  would  have  been 
positively  brutal,  and  then  he  was  the  friend- 
liest of  birdsl  No  shyness  or  fal.se  pride  about 
///;;/.     He  had   already  invited   my  pretty  little 
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cook  to  "kiss  him  and  love  him,"  and  was  paying 
the  housemaid  extravagant  compliments  when 
I  appeared  on  the  scene.  To  say  he  flew  into 
his  grandmother's  arms,  is  but  feebly  to  express 
the  dutiful  warmth  of  his  greeting.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  that  artful  bird  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  the  small  househt)ld,  and 
assumed  his  ])lace  as  its  head  and  master.  Ever 
since  that  moment  he  has  reigned  supreme,  and 
I  foresee  that  he  will  always  so  reign. 

But  he  is  certainly  the  most  mischievous  and 
destructive  of  his  mischievous  species.  Nothing 
is  safe  from  his  sudden  and  unexpected  fits  of 
energy.  I  first  put  him  i<i  a  little  conservatory 
where'  he  had  light  and  air,  and  the  cheei-ful 
.societv  of  other  birds.  This  plan,  however, 
only  worked  for  two  or  three  days.  One  Sunday 
morning  I  was  awakened  by  ear-piercing  shrieks 
and  veils  from  Master  Cockie,  only  slightly 
softened  by  distance.  These  went  on  for  some 
time  until  I  perceived  a  gradual  increase  of  their 
jubilant  note,  which  I  felt  sure  betokened  mis- 
chief, so  I  hastily  got  myself  into  a  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  and  started  off  to  investigate 
what  trouble  was  'toward.'  It  was  so  early  that 
the  glass  doors  were  still  shut,  and  I  was  able 
to  contemplate  Master  Cockle's  manoeuvres  un- 
seen. The  floor  of  the  little  greenhouse  was 
strewn  with  fern-leaves,  for  gardening,  or 
rather  pruning,  had  evidently  been  his  first 
idea.  The  door  of  his  travelling  cage— which  I 
had  left  overnight  securely  fastened — lay  flat  on 
the  pavement,  and  Cockie  with  extended  wings 
was  solemnly  executing  a  sort  oipas  si'hI  in  front 
of  another  cage  divided  by  partitions,  in  which 
dwelt  a  Goldfinch  and  a  Bullfinch  side  by  side. 
Both  doors  were  wide  open  and  the  Bullfinch's 
compartment  wa.s  empty,  but  the  Goldfinch  was 
crouched,  paralysed  with  terror,  on  the  floor  of 
hi.s  abode.  He  evidently  wanted  to  get  out  very 
badly,  but  did  not  dare  to  pass  the  yelling  door- 
keeper, who  apparently  was  inviting  the  trem- 
bling little  bird  to  come  forth.  The  instant  the 
artful  villain  perceived  me,  he  affected  perfect 
innocence  and  harmlessness,  returning  in- 
stantly to  his  cage,  and  commenced  his  best 
performance  of  a  flock  of  sheep  passing,  doubt- 
less in  order  to  distract  my  attention.  How 
could  one  scold  with  deserved  severity  a  mimic 
who   took   off  not   only   the   barking   dogs  and 


bleating  sheep,  but  the  very  shuffle  of  their  feet, 
and  the  despairing  cry  of  a  lot  of  lambs.  And 
he  pretended  great  joy  when  the  Bullfinch- 
more  dead  than  alive— at  last  emerged  from  the 
shelter  of  the  thick  creeper  where  he  had  found 
sanctuary,  asking  repeatedly  after  his  health  in 
persuasive  tones. 

I  gave  up  the  cage  after  that  and  established 
him  on  a  smart  stand  in  the  dining-room  win- 
dow; for  I  found  that  the  birds  in  the  conserva- 
tory literally  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him.  A 
light  chain  securely  fastened  on  his  leg  pro- 
mised safety,  but  he  contrived  to  get  within 
reach  of  my  new  curtains  and  rapidly  devoured 
some  half-yard  or  so  of  a  hand-painted  border 
which  was  the  pride  of  my  heart.  Then  came  an 
interval  of  calm  and  exemplary  behaviour  which 
lulled  me  into  a  false  security.  Cockie  seemed 
to  have  but  one  object  in  life,  which  was  to  pull 
out  all  his  own  feathers,  and  by  evening  the 
dining-room  often  looked  as  though  a  white  fowl 
had  been  plucked  in  it.  I  consulted  a  bird  doctor, 
but  as  Cockle's  health  was  perfectly  good,  and 
his  diet  all  that  could  be  recommended,  it  was 
supposed  he  only  plucked  himself  for  w^ant  of 
occupation,  and  firewood  was  recommended  as  a 
substitute.  This  answered  very  well,  and  he 
spent  his  leisure  in  gnawing  sticks  of  deal — 
only  when  no  one  chanced  to  be  in  the  room  he 
used  to  unfasten  the  swivel  of  his  chain,  leave 
it  dangling  on  the  stand,  and  descend  in  search 
of  his  playthings.  When  the  fire  had  not  been 
lightened  t  often  found  half  the  coals  pulled  out 
of  the  grate,  and  the  firewood  in  splinters.  At 
last,  with  warmer  weather,  both  coals  and  wood 
were  removed,  so  the  next  time  Master  Cockie 
found  himself  short  of  a  job  he  set  to  work  on 
the  dining-room  chairs,  first  pulled  out  all  their 
bright  nails,  and  next  tore  holes  in  the  leather, 
through  which  he  triumphantly  dragged  the 
stuffing! 

At  one  time  he  went  on  a  visit  for  some  weeks 
and  ate  up  everything-  within  his  reach  in  that 
friendly  establishment.  His  'bag'  for  one  after- 
noon consisted  of  a  venerable  fern  and  a  large 
palm,  some  library  books,  newspapers,  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  an  annchair.  And  yet  everyone 
adores  him,  and  he  is  the  spoiled  child  of  more 
than  one  familv. 


WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— IV. 
Bv  Thkodokk  Gii.i.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
{Continued fro})i  pa^i^c  138.) 


MAKKIAOE   AND    PKOFKSSIONAL   AUTHORSHIP. 

Swainson  had  been  paying  attention  for 
several  years  to  a  young  lady,  "the  only 
daughter  of  John  Parks,  Esq.,  of  Warwick,"  a 
"borough"  or  town  near  the  center  of  England, 
but,  as  he  was  largely  dependent  on  his  father, 
hesitated  to  marry  till  he  should  secure  the 
means  of  support  for  himself,  and  his  prospec- 
tive family.  "A  vacancy  in  the  British  Museum, 
about  this  time,  caused  by  the  deplorable  ill- 
ness" of  his  friend,   Dr.    Leach,  occurred,   and 


Swainson  applied  for  the  position.  He  "  pro- 
duced the  highest  testimonials  from  such  men 
as  Cuvier,  Roscoe,  Dr.  Rees,  Sir  James  Smith, 
Dr.  Trail,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Dr.  Scoresby,  and 
numerous  others."  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
were  not  personally  acquainted  with  Swainson, 
and  only  knew  him  b)-  reputation;  but  in  England 
it  was  (and  still  is)  regarded  as  quite  proper  to 
apply  for  aiid  give  letters  of  recommendation 
under  such  conditiojis.  However,  the  applica- 
tion was  not  successful.  Swainson  "was  re- 
fused,   and  a   gentleman  (I.   G.  Children,  Esq)., 
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who  knew  nothing-  of  natural  history,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  zoolog-ical  department." 
(It  seems  that  as  little  respect  was  paid  in 
England  as  in  the  United  States  now  to  ethical 
or  natural  proprieties!)  Swainson's  "disap- 
pointment" at  this  rebuff  "was  acute,"  but  he 
was  (or  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was) 
quite  reconciled  to  it,  and  that  he  would  live  "to 
rejoice  it  was  so  ordained  by  Him.  who  foresees 
consequences  we  have  no  conception  of."  In 
such  a  happy  state  of  mind  and  resignation, 
"although  frustrated  in  this  hope  of  adding  to  a 
small  independance,"  he  "determined  no  longer 
to  wear  out  the  rest  of  youth  in  longing  for 
domestic  life"  and  his  "gentle  friend  thought  the 
same."  So  they  "were  married  in  the  autumn  of 
1825."  Swainson  was  then  36  A'ears  old.  He 
had  his  half-pay  as  retired  "assistant  commis- 
sary general,"  but  he  depended  for  support  at 
that  time  in  large  part  on  his  father  who  allowed 
him  ;^200  (nearly  l^l.OOO)  a  year.  This  source 
of  income  was  lost  the  next  year,  however, 
when  his  "venerable  father  expired."  Then 
"he  began  to  think  seriously  for  the  future." 
Finally,  "it  occurred  to  him  that  no  profession 
was  more  honourable  than  that  of  an  author" 
and  that  he  "might  justly  turn  to  pecuniary  ac- 
count that  knowledge  to  gain  which  [he]  had 
sacrificed  so  much". 

Through  the  intervention  of  friends,  he  form- 
ed "a  connection"  with  the  great  English  pub- 
lishing "house  of  Longman,  Orme,  Brown  and 
Co.,"  which  was  destined  to  last  nearly  fourteen 
years.  At  first,  Swainson  was  employed  to 
revise  "the  entomological  portion  of  Loudon's 
two  Encyclopaedias  of  Agriculture  and  Gar- 
dening." "An  Encyclopaedia  of  Zoology  was 
next  proposed,  to  match  with  those  of  Loudon's 
for  which  [he]  was  to  execute  all  the  drawings 
upon  wood."  On  this  work  he  "laboured  inces- 
santly for  several  years". 

Swainson  had  lived  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law  for  some  time  after  marriage, 
but  in  order  that  he  might  give  the  necessary 
time  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken  with  as  little 
interruption  as  possible,  he  determined  to  take 
a  house  of  his  own  sufficiently  near  London  to 
be  able  to  go  there  without  too  much  expense  of 
time  or  money,  and  yet  far  enough  away  to 
avoid  too  much  interruption  by  visitors  who 
would  "drop  in"  and  fritter  awaj'  his  time. 
He  finally  selected  a  home  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
great  city  where  he  was  to  remain  till  1840. 

Swain-son  settled  at  Tittenhanger  Green, 
within  a  mile  of  the  little  village  of  London 
Colney,  Herts,  somewhere  about  18  miles  north- 
ward from  the  heart  of  London  and  near  St. 
Albans.  This  was  "a  spot  so  retired  as  to  be 
completely  out  of  the  reach  of  morning  visitors." 
Here,  says  Swainson,  "surrounded  with  im- 
mense collections  and  a  large  library,  I  had  all 
the  materials  of  study  under  my  own  roof;   my 

*This  testimony  of  Swainson  in  i  elation  to  the  injurious  character  oftheMce  is ,>;i),«^.'l^f '■'^'y^.^'^^.^.^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Great  Titmouse  or   -Kohlmeisc"  of  the  Germans  (A//v/*;  wujor)  1^='^ /een  i^^lro   '^^^^^ 

has  been  recomn.encied  for  its  supposed  value  as  a  destroyer  of  llie  C  odln.s  Moth  I  V'' T  •  '  is.r       m 'r     i  Ye-  r  Hook     f  it  e  U 
bly  in  Great  Bntian  "to  exterminate  the  Co.llinK  Moth  or  even  to  hold  this  pes    ni  check.  .      '.^.^^^^  '■'''"';[      /.ffl^S 
S.   Dep't  of  AKriculture,  1S9S,  p.  lo.s).     Those  who  know  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  introduction  ot  the     liiiKiisn  r,parum 
will  be  careful  about  introducinfi  any  other  bird,  howover  innocent  it  may  appear  to  be. 

tSwainson,  Habits  and  Instincts,  p.  225. 

{Swainson,  Birds,  i,  130. 

§Swainson,  Birds,  i,  179. 


facilities   were   great,  and   I  improved  them  by 
occasionally  visiting  the  collections  in  London." 

He  had  secured  a  garden  of  fair  size  with  a 
number  of  fruit  trees  and  berry  bushes  and  an- 
ticipated pleasure  from  their  produce.  But  he 
was  destined  to  be  disappointed,  for  the  birds 
were  too  numerous.  The  Tits  and  Bullfinches 
were  especially  oftensive.*  There  were  three 
species  of  Tits  and  they  were  so  destructive  that 
Swainson  was  provoked  to  declare  that  against 
them  "a  warfare  of  extermination  should  be 
carried  on,  —specially  in  winter,  when  they  are 
easily  seen  in  the  naked  hedges,  and  were 
readily  shot."  They  bite  "off'  the  buds,  particu- 
larly' of  the  gooseberry  bushes,  they  often  re- 
duce the  prospect  of  a  crop  to  one  fourth  of  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  There  are  two  of 
as  fine  cherry  trees  in  our  garden  as  were  ever 
seen;  but,  from  which  the  Bullfinches  and  Tom- 
tits so  eft'ectually  pick  all  the  embryo  buds,  that 
we  have  never  had  more  than  a  handful  of  finiit 
during  anv  one  of  twelve  years."  (He  is  writing 
in  1840). f  "We  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
g-rowth  of  Indian  corn,  from  the  destructive  pro- 
pensities of  these  birds;  they  strip  ofl"  the  pro- 
tecting leaves  when  the  corn  is  just  ripening, 
and  will  often  pick  out  every  grain. "  Other  birds 
were  so  ninnerous  as  to  be  troublesome.  "Black- 
birds. Thrushes  and  Robins  are  wholesale  de- 
predators on  the  small  fruits,  when  they  are  ripe, 
^particularly  the  latter,  two  or  three  of  which 
will  strip  a  currant  tree  in  as  many  days.  Spar- 
rows comparatively  do  little  harm  in  gardens". 

The  Tits  manifested  their  familiarity  in  other 
ways.  "The  Blue  Titmouse  [Paras  C(rnilcus) 
has  for  several  years  built  its  nest  within  the 
crevice  of  an  outside  wall,  caused  by  the  giving 
way  and  bulging  out  of  the  stucco."  Another 
fatiiily  of  the  Blue  Titmouse  resorted  to  the 
pump"  to  nest.  "The  pump  in  our  garden  has 
an  outer  framework  of  wood,  the  top  being  roof- 
shaped,  and  lifting  on  and  off,  in  order  the  more 
readily  to  facilitate  its  repair.  The  spring  of 
the  year  1832  being  rather  wet,  the  pump  was 
not  tiised  for  some  few  weeks;"  a  pair  of  the  Tit- 
mouse took  advantage  of  this  and  built  a  nest; 
"the  cylinder  was  completely  closed  up  with 
hay,  nioss  and  feathers,"  forming  a  nest  in 
which  were  five  or  six  eggs.  "In  the  adjacent 
woods  of  Lord  Calledon,"  he  sees  Jays  "which 
seldom  alight  on  the  ground,"  but  whose  "wild 
and  discordant  cries  echo  through  the  coppices, 
and  evince  that  such  wooded  retreats  are  their 
proper  haunts.":}: 

A  more  acceptable  tenant  of  the  garden  was  a 
family  of  Wrens.  In  1836  writes  SwainsonJ^,  they 
"erected  this  spring  among  the  creepers  trained 
round  our  portico''  a  nest.  "Its  shape  is  irre- 
gularly oval  and  is  so  disproportionate  to  the 
size  ofthe  bird,  that  its  greatest  length  measured 
near  twelve  inches;  externally  it  seemed  like 
a  large  bunch  of  withered  leaves  that  had  acci- 
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dentall)'  got  entangled  among  the  slender  and 
sinuous  stems  of  the  clematis,  and  the  thicker 
branches  of  a  sweet-brier.  Upon  looking  at  it 
mote  attentively,  however,  a  round  opening  ap- 
peared on  the  side,  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  entrance  of  its  little  architect;""  it  was  what 
Swainson  thought  "he  might  call  a  roo/rd 
nest.'" 

His  "immense  collections,""  the  fruit  of  his 
own  industry  in  the  field  as  well  as  of  purchase, 
were  arranged  as  compactly  and  conveniently 
as  could  be  devised  by  him.  His  method  has 
been  described  in  his  Natural  History-  of  Birds 
as  well  as  in  his  Taxidermy. 

A  century-  ago  and  more,  "the  custf)m"'  in 
England  was,  and  continued  till  Swainson "s 
time  among  some,  "to  place  each  specimen  in  a 
case  by  itself,  proportioned  to  its  size.""  This 
method,  about  1820.  according  to  Swains<m  "gave 
place  to  another  much  more  elegant  and  com- 
pact. For  land  birds,  large  and  small  branches 
of  trees  are  fixed  into  glazed  cases,  upon  which 
the  birds  are  grouped:  little  or  no  space  is  thus 
lost:  and.  if  disposed  with  taste,  they  have  a 
striking  and  beautiful  effect.  The  water  birds, 
in  like  manner,  are  grouped  upon  artificial  rocks 
made  of  brown  paper  sprinkled  with  sand,  &c. ; 
yet  still  the  subjects,  from  being  permanenth- 
affixed,  cannot  be  minutely  examined,  and 
those  characters  distinctly  seen  which  arc 
essential  to  its  scientific  description."'  This 
objection  Swainson  "endeavoured  to  obviate"' 
by  the  following"  plan:  For  land  birds  of  a  small 
size,  [he]  had  cases  made  about  2  feet  5  inches 
high.  20  inches  broad,  and  9 '2  inches  deep,  the 
front  being  composed  of  a  single  pane  of  glass: 
one  principal  stem  is  made  to  send  forth  smaller 
branches,  upon  which  the  birds  are  permanently 
fixed,  as  in  the  common  method;  but  the  stem  is 
strongly  wedged  into  a  square  piece  of  lead,  suf- 
ficiently weighty  to  support  the  whole;  this  lead 
is  kept  stead)'  in  the  case  by  three  of  its  sides 
being  confined  by  slips  of  wood,  or  by  the 
more  secure  expedient  of  being^  perforated  for 
the  reception  of  screws,  which  fasten  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  case.  When  these  screws  are  re- 
moved, the  whole  contents  ma^-  be  drawn  out  by 
a  brass  ring  fixed  in  the  lead,  and  the  observer 
can  thus  handle  and  examine  every  specimen. 
For  large  birds,  or  those  between  the  size  of  a 
Thrush  and  a  Magpie,  a  different  plan  may  be 
pursued.  The  cases  are  of  two  sizes;  one  being 
2  feet  4  inches  high,  by  4  feet  2  inches  broad, 
with  three  panes  of  glass;  the  other  4  feet  8 
inches  high,  of  the  .same  breadth,  with  nine 
panes;  the  depth  of  both  is  13  inches:  the 
smallest,  placed  lengthways,  serves  as  a  pedi- 
ment for  the  other:  both  are  fitted  up  with 
strong  branches,  firmly  secured  by  screws  to  the 
back    and    sides    of    the    case.      Each     bird    is 


mounted  upon  a  short  strong  stick,  one  end  of 
which  is  made  round,  and  is  thrust  into  a  cor- 
responding" hole  in  some  of  the  branches:  they 
should  then  be  so  firmU'  secured,  that  the  bird  is 
su})ported  without  anj-  other  assistance;  but 
if  it  be  large,  or  unusually  heavy,  a  little  glue 
ma)-  be  added.  Now.  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  great;  for  while  the  general  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  whole  is  preserved,  the  natu- 
ralist is  able  to  detach  any  one  particular 
species  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  and  to 
re]}lace  it.  without  the  slightest  injury  to  any 
others  that  may  be  placed  upon  the  same 
branch." 

Amidst  such  surroundings,  he  had  his  library 
and  collections.  His  collections  were  condensed 
in  a  comparative^'  small  room. 

But  Swainson  early  discovered  that  mounted 
skins  were  not  the  most  useful  for  the  ornitho- 
logical student.  He  full)'  realized  that  "the 
preservation  of  birds  in  skins,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, in  an  unmounted  state,  is,  above  all 
others,  the  best  for  scientific  purposes.  Unless 
a  bird  is  mounted  more  carefully  than  is  usualU' 
done,  some  part,  either  of  the  bill,  nostrils,  toes, 
or  claws,  will  be  injui'ed  or  distorted:  it  is,  in 
fact,  very  rare  to  see  exotic  birds,  after  they 
have  come  from  the  hands  of  the  bird-stuffer.  in 
a  thoroughly  perfect  state.  Mounted  .speci- 
mens, even  with  the  most  ingenious  contri- 
vances, occupy  a  vast  deal  of  room;  and  their 
preparation,  at  all  times,  is  attended  with  much 
expense.  Now,  all  these  objections  are  removed 
by  preserving"  them,  as  it  is  termed,  in  skins: 
when  laid  upon  fine  cotton,  and  arranged  in 
cabinet  drawers,  they  have  a  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance; they  can  be  at  all  times  handled,  and 
minutely  examined,  without  the  lea.st  trouble; 
moreover,  they  la)-  in  such  a  compact  space, 
that,  in  a  cabinet  .^'4  feet  high.  3  feet  3  inches 
broad,  and  1  foot  7  inches  deep,  containing  36 
drawers."  Swainson  had  "a  collection  of  near 
fiOO  specimens.  Birds  that  have  been  purchased 
at  sales,  or  otherwise,  and  that  are  already 
mounted. ■■  he  disposed  "in  cases  upon  moveable 
stands,  as  before  described.  Until  proper  cabi- 
nets are  provided,  bird  skins",  Swainson  advised, 
mig-ht  be  "preserved  with  great  additional  se- 
curit)',  by  wrapping  them  singl)'  in  sheets  of 
soft  paper,  and  examining  each  once  or  twice  a 
year." 

This  method  of  preserving  .skins  is  thought  by 
man)'  ornithologists  to  have  originated  within 
the  present  half  century,  but  here  we  have  the 
evidence  that  Swainson  (and  others)  had  long 
before  adopted  it  and  that  public  museums  and 
others  were  tardy  in  adopting  a  plan  long  ago 
instituted. 

1  To  hi'  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

.SIGNIFIC.\NCE  .A.ND   ETYMOLOGY   OF   THE  WORD 
M.\MM.\I,S. 

A  discussion  arose  a  short  time  ag-o,  respecting- 
the  relations  of  birds  and  mammals  to  each 
other  as  well  as  to  reptiles.  From  the  taxono- 
mic  question  it  finally  drifted  to  a  linguistic 
one,  and  to  the  origin  or  etymolog-y  of  the  word 
mammals  or  mammalia.  There  was  general 
ignorance — or,  let  us  rather  saj',  misapprehen- 
sion— respecting  the  word.  Naturally  recourse 
was  had  to  the  dictionaries  for  support  of  con- 
flicting views,  but,  to  otir  surprise,  the  dictiona- 
ries— big  and  little,  vernacular  and  foreign — en- 
tirely failed  to  give  the  proper  information. 

Equally  silent  on  the  subject  were  all  the 
general  and  special  works  on  mammals,  English 
and  foreign.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
vaguely  assumed  that  there  was  something 
wrong  or  unusual  about  the  word,  and  that  it 
was  an  imperfectly  formed  one.  Consequently 
it  has  been  repeatedly  attempted  to  replace  it  bj' 
one  of  more  evident  derivation  mamniifers. 
As  the  question  is  one  of  mucli  and  general  in- 


tere.st,  the  .senior  editor  of  the  Ospkey  takes  it 
on  himself  to  consider  it  here. 

The  answer  on  first  thought  may  seem  to 
be  obvious— especially  after  explanation!  Con- 
siderable personal  inquiry,  however,  has  proven 
that  it  has  not  been,  nor  is  it  easily,  recognized, 
and  it  is  not  correctly  or  fully  given  in  any  dic- 
tionaries. Of  course  it  is  clear  that  the  essen- 
tial component  is  ma)nina,  breast,  but  how  does 
the  terminal  element  (—al)  come  in?  The  ques- 
tion is,  then,  what  is  the  exact  etymology  or 
principle  of  composition  of  the  word  mammalia 
or  mammals? 

In  the  great  Century  Dictionary,  a  deservedly 
esteemed  work,  and  which  may  generally  be  im- 
plicitly trusted,  the  etymology  of  m.\mmai,ia  is 
given  as  "NL.  (sc.  aniiiialia),  neut.  pi.  of  LL. 
}naiiiinalis  (neut.  sing,  as  a  noun,  niannitale),  of 
the  breast:  see  manimal.^^  and,  under  mammal, 
we  have  "«.  and  ;/.  [=  OF.  mammal :='^-^.  mamal 
=  Pg.  mamal,  mammal  =\\..  mammali\x\.\< 
NL.  maiiiDiale.  a  inamnuil.  neut.  of  LL.  mamma- 
lis.  of  the  breast,  <  L.  mainDia,  the  breast.]" 

.\11  this  is  misleading,  if  not  erroneous.  The 
name  mammalia  was  first  coined  and  used  by 
Linnaeus  in  1758.  and  was  formed  directly  from 
the  Latin;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  or  Italian  words.  The 
concept  of  which  the  Linna^an  word  is  the  ex- 
pression i.s  as  remote  from  a  popular  notion  as 
could  well  be,  and  even  the  necessity  for  the 
word  (or  an  analogous  one)  can  be  appreciated 
really  only  by  the  educated  or,  pro  tatilo,  the 
scientifically  educated:  Buft'on  and  Goldsmith, 
for  example,  could  not  realize  the  reason  for  its 

use. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Century  Diction- 
ary even  the  very  word  that  might  have  given 
the  clue  to  the  formation  of  mammal  is  cited  and 
yet  the  excellent  professional  etymologist  was 
not  guided  into  the  right  path.  With  the  hint 
given  to  him  in  the  plainest  way,  he  failed  to 
see  the  point.  Evidently,  then,  the  etymology 
is  not  as  obvious  as  it  might  seem  to  be. 

Often,  indeed,  in  looking  over  etymologies,  we 
have  been  impressed  with  the  insufficiency  of 
philological  learning  alone  for  the  solution  of 
knotty  questions.  A  living  knowledge  of  the 
objects  named  is  often  requisite  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  significance  or  aptness  of  the 
names. 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  inspirations  of 
Linnaeus  to  segregate  all  the  mammiferous 
animals— the  hairy  quadrupeds  and  the  ceta- 
ceans—in a  single  class.  No  one  before  had  ap- 
preciated the   closeness  of   the  relations  of  the 
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two  types,  and  there  was  no  name  for  the  new 
class  (or  concept)  as  there  was  for  all  his  others. 
A  name,  therefore,  had  to  be  devised.  It  was 
another  happy  inspiration  that  led  Linnaeus  to 
name  the  class  i)ia»nitalia.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  works  and  ratiocination,  and 
especially  the  nomenclature,  of  the  great  Swede 
may  divine  his  thoughts  and  share  with  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  ideas,  although  he  did  not 
give  etymologies. 

The  name  in  question  was  evidently  made  in 
analogy  with  afihiia/ia.  In  :inimalia,  the  prin- 
cipal component  was  aniiiiiX.  the  vital  principle 
or  animal  life:*  the  singular  was  animal.  In 
mammalia,  the  essential  component  wan  ifiii»n/ic7. 
breast;  the  singular  should  be  mammal.  The 
terminal  element  (~al)  was  coincident  with 
rather  than  derived  from  the  Latin  suffix  {-  alisi 
which  expressed  the  idea  of  resemblance  or  rela- 
tionship; anyway,  it  was  used  in  substantive 
form,  and  the  idea  of  possession  or  inclusion 
was  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  animal,  capital, 
feminal,  tribunal — all  well  known  Latin  words. 
In  fine,  a  mammal  is  a  being-  especiallj-  marked 
bv.  or  notable  for  having-,  mamma;. 

The  truth  embodied  in  the  word  was  almost 
immediately  appreciated,  and  the  class  of  mam- 
mals has  been  adopted  ever  since  the  Linnsean 
period  by  zoologists.  Naturally  the  new  Latin 
name  was  to  some  extent  replaced  by  a  name  in 
the  vernacular  tongues  of  most  nations. 

In  the  accommodating  English  alone  the  Latin 
word  was  adopted  with  only  a  change  in  its  end- 
ing, and  thus  the  class  name  jnatinnals  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  singular  form — uianDnal — 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  bj'  chance 
(or  rather  the  genius  of  language)  exactly  coin- 
cided in  form  with  the  singular  of  the  Latin 
word. 

Not  only  had  the  name  nothing  to  do  with  the 
alleged  derivative  Latin  words.  It  was  not  ad- 
mitted at  all  into  the  vernacular  speech  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  or  Italy.  The  naturalists  and 
lexicographers  of  those  countries  failed  even 
to  appreciate  its  etj-mological  aptness  and 
beauty.  First,  the  French  had  to  introduce  a 
new  word  to  correspond — mammiferes  or  the 
breast-bearers.  The  other  Latin  races  followed; 
the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  with  mamiferos, 
and  the  Italians  with  mammiferi.  Mammifers 
was  even  attempted  to  be  introduced  into 
English,  but  happily  without  success.  None  of 
the  words  quoted  in  the  Century  Dictionary  are 
even   given     as    nouns    in     the     ordinarj'    dic- 


tionaries of  those  languages — not  even  in  the 
great  dictionary  of  Littre.-)- 

Of  course  the  Germans  coined  a  word  from 
their  vernacular — Siiugethiere  or  Suckling  ani- 
mals: the  cognate  nations  imitated;  the  Dutch 
with  Zoogdieren,  the  Swedish  with  Diiggdjuren, 
and  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  with  Pattedyrene. 
CondeTising  the  data  thus  obtained  into  dic- 
tionary form  we  might  have  some  such  expla- 
nations as  the  following: 

Mammal  [<  NL.  ))ia»ii)ialia.\  One  of  the 
mamnialia  q.  Z'. 

Mammalia,  )i.pl.  [NL.  (modelled  aft-^r  L.  a>i- 
i)iialia.  Linnaeus,  17S8;)  <  L.  mamma,  breast  + 
pi.  suffix  alia.  The  singular  (rarely  used)  is 
mammal,  neut.] 

The  singular  form- mammal  has  been  indi- 
cated as  rare  or  unusual.  One  might  lof>k 
through  many  volumes  on  maunnals  as  well  as 
on  general  natural  history  and  not  find  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  may  be  fre- 
quently used.  Let  us  go,  for  example,  into  a  lab- 
oratory when  they  are  assorting  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  bones  gathei'ed  from  some  fossil  ossuary. 
Such  expressions  may  be  heard  as  "that  seems 
to  be  a  mammal  bone";  "that  is  a  mammal 
bone";  that  is  a  m  a  )n  ma  I  hone;  that  is  a  mammal 
tooth — or  the  substantive  mammal  alone  may  be 
used.  Further,  whale  may  be  alluded  to  as  a 
gigantic  mammal  or  a  mammal  giant. 

The  Century  and  Standard  Dictionaries  are, 
therefore,  amply  justified  in  giving  mammal 
not  Only  as  a  noun  in  the  singular  number,  but 
also,  as  an  adjective.  Those  dictionaries  are 
the  best  in  existence — not  less  so,  we  hope,  be- 
cause we  assisted  in  editing  them  I 

But  we  are  in  a  critical  mood  and  would  there- 
fore call  attention  to  another  lapse  in  the 
Centura'  Dictionary.  It  is  manifest  in  the 
cognate  word  mammifer  thus  defined: 

Mammiesr.  ;/.  [<  NL  mammifer.  <  L.  mam- 
ma, breast,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear.]  An  animal 
having  mamma?;  a  member  of  the  iitiUinnifeia; 
a  mammal. 

If  the  definition  of  the  word  Mammal  in  the 
dictionary  is  surcharged  with  false  analogues, 
Maiinni/er  has  not  enough — not  a  proper  one. 
For  a  time,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
there  was  a  tendencj'  to  use  the  latter  in  Eng- 
lish, but  it  was  borrowed  directly  from  the 
French  Mammiferc  and  not  the  "N.  L.  [New 
Latin)  Mammi/ere."  In  accordatice  with  its 
formula  the  Dictionary,  therefore,  should  have 
explained  as  follows: 


*Animus  est  quo  sapimns.  anima  <iua  vivinius.— Nonius  Marcellus. 

tLillre.  however,  has  the  words  nianimalogie,  mamnialogique  and  maininalogiste. 
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Mammifer  f  [obsolete]  //.  [=  F.  mammifcre.  < 
NL.  mammifer,  an  assumed  singular  of  mammi- 
fera,  etc].     A  mammal. 

The  real  status,  however,  wotild  be  better  rep- 
resented by  the  foll(n\in,y: 

Mammifhks.  n.  1)1.  [=  F.  Mammif^r.'s  < 
NL.  Maminifera].     Mammals.      [Obsolete.] 

The  word  was  ans^lized  bj'  the  elision  of  the 
final  French  -  e.  and  thus  the  sinf^iilar  would  in 
this  case  as  in  mammal,  become  assimilated  to 
the  oriijinal  Latin,  but  that  does  not  militate 
a.L;aiiist  the  historical  fact  that  it  was  adopted 
from  the  I'rencli. 

It  is  amusin<;-  to  notice  how  lon.i;-  the  Linna'an 
concept  and  name  failed  to  .i;ain  entrance  into 
French  works.  In  Valmont  Bomare's  "I)ic- 
tionaire  raisonne  universelle.  d'Histoire  Nat- 
urelle"'  (e.  .i^'.  4e  ed.,  17'»11  no  allusion  has  been 
found  to  Mammalia  ov  Mimimiirees  under  Ani- 
mal, Mam---,  or  Ouadrupedes.  Under  Animal, 
(I,  236)  Linnaus  is  said  to  have  divided  animals 
in  six  classes  and  the  iirst  is  called  '•(Juadru- 
pedes"  instead  of  Mammalia,  as  it  was  called 
by  Linnaius,  from  1758  onwards.  Fietween  the 
concepts  expressed  by  the  terms  Ouadrupeds 
and  Mammals  the  difference  is  vast. 


UNPUBLISHED   CORRESPONDENCE   OF   \VILLI.A.M 
SWAINSON. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  become 
interested  in  the  life  and  experience  of  William 
Swainson  will    be   pleased   to  learn  that  his  cor- 
respondence with  contemporary  naturalists  has 
been  acquired  recently  by  the  Linna^an  Society 
of  London.     It    is    said    to    extend  from  18(16  to 
1840.        (In    18(!6   Swainson    was    only   17    years 
old.  and  was   about   to  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
missariat  department   of   the  British  army,  and 
to    start    for   Sicily,  as    will   been    seen  by  refer- 
ence   to    the    OSPKKV  for  March),     This  corres- 
pondence, it  is  further  reported,  was  the  subject 
of  the  annual  address  of  the  retirin.ii    president 
of  the  society  (Ur.  (iiinther)  delivered  at  the  an- 
niversary  meeting-  <m    May  24th.     As  Dr.  Giin- 
ther  has  manifested  great  contempt  for  Swain- 
sou's    ichthyological    work,    and.  in    fact,    com- 
pletely ignored  him,   we   will   be   greatly  inter- 
ested to  see  his  manner  of  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject.    We   may    hope  to   be   able  to  make  use  of 
some    of    it   in    the   biography  now  in  course  of 
publication. 


Letters. 


A    COI-OSFAI,    inK'D: 

}r/i'.7/  is  iff 

New  Yokk,  April  21.  l'^);)(). 
In    a    i)aragraph    of  a  daily  newspaper  a  short 
time    ago,  I    found    the  following  piece  of  infor- 
mation. 

"The  'U'l's/iiiinis/fr  C'a~cf/f'  describing  an 
eagle  whose  fossil  remains  are  on  exhibitiim  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum  at  London,  says 
the  head  is  larger  than  that  of  an  ox,  and  that 
when  alive  it  could  have  killed  and  torn  to  pieces 
creatures  larger  than  a  lion." 

What  is  the  basis  of  these  statements?  Is 
there  any  tiuth  in  tiiem? 

Yours  truly, 

A.  C.   W. 

The  notice  sent  to  us  is  too  vague  to  enable 
us  to  answer  the  question  propounded  with 
certainly,  but  it  is  probably  based  on  the  fact 
that  i)arts  of  a  gigantic  bird  formerly  living  in 
the  Argentine  republic  have  been  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  and  have 
been  put  on  exhibition.  The  bird  alluded  to  has 
been  named  Phoiorhachos  loiiciissi)iii(S,  and  it 
lived  in  the  late  tertiary  age  in  the  southern  part 
of  South  America  (Argentina  and  Patagonia). 
It  was  not  at  all  related  to  the  eagles,  however, 
and  was  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Screamer  or 
Cariama  now  living  in  the  same  regions.  Allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  it  in  previous  numbers  of 
the  current   volume  of   the   Osprey  (p.  78)    as 


one  of  the  largest  birds  that  have  ever  lived. 
The  newspaper  article,  however,  exaggerates 
its  size  as  well  as  strer.gth  and  disposition. 
Perhaps  a  better  idea  might  be  received  of  it  by 
the  statement  that  its  head  is  about  the  size  of 
a  horse's  (narrower  than  an  ox's)  without  the 
lower  jaw. 

birds  of  cuba. 
Editors  of  the  Osprev: 

New  Yoke,  April  25,  1%0. 
We  have  been  hoping  that  you  would  have 
given  us  before  this  an  article  on  the  Cuban 
birds  as  you  promised  some  months  ago.  When 
will  the  article  appear?  Meanwhile,  kindly  give 
the  title  of  some  work  on  Cuban  birds. 
Yours  truly. 

C.   A.   C. 

We  have  not  vet  secured  the  article  we  had 
expected  on  Cuban  birds,  but  hoi)e  to  have  it 
before  very  long,  and  after  our  travellers  have 
returned  from  the  island.  •■Meanwhile"  we 
give  the  title  (jf  the  latest  work  <in  Cuban  orni- 
Thology.  It  is  by  Dr.  Juan  (Jundlach.  and  en- 
titled "Ornitologia  Cubana  o  Cat.ilogo  de.scri])- 
tivo  de  todas  las  especies  de  Aves  tanto  indi- 
genes conuj  de  paso  anual  o  accidental  observa- 
dos  en  .53  anos".  In  jdain  English,  it  is  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  all  the  species  of  birds, 
resident  as  well  as  migratory  and  accidental, 
which  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Guudlach 
during  his  residence  on  the  island  of  53  years. 
It   was   published    in    Havana   in  1895,  and  is  a 
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volume  of  328  pages  with  14  photographic 
plates,  including  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

The  photographs  are  mostly  of  mounted  birds, 
and  as  a  rule  the  birds  were  not  well  mounted. 
262  .species  are  described.  We  are  .sorry  to  have 
to  add.  however,  that  the  work  is  not  easy  to 
procure,  and  as  it  is  in  Spanish  we  presume  it 
would  be  a  closed  book  to  many.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  as  an  appendi.x  U>  a  medical 
journal — "Archivos  de  la  Policlinica."" 

The  most  recent  considerable  list  of  Cuban 
birds  in  English  is  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
and  records  the  results  of  his  collecting"  about 
Trinidad  in  March  and  April.  18^2.  It  is  en- 
titled •"Notes  on  Birds  and  Mammals  oljserved 
near  Trinidad.  Cuba,  with  remarks  on  the  origin 
of  West  Indian  bird-life"',  and  is  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral  History  (IV,   279-330).     Mr.   Chapman  found 


99  species  of  birds.  In  his  general  "remarks" 
he  states  that  in  the  "greater  Antilles  these  are 
169  land  birds  and  5  water  birds  "/><'<«//«/- to 
the  West  Indies"  and  they  are  distributed  as 
follows. 

Total.  Kiideniic. 

Jamaica  66  42 

Cuba  68  45 

Havti  56  34 

Porto  Rico  46  25 

These  figures  would  not  be  materially  modi- 
fied by  recent  discoveries.  We  may  add,  how- 
ever, that  when  Chapman  wrote  Gtnidlach  had 
only  found  257  species  instead  of  the  262  recor- 
ded in  his  "Ornitologia  Cubana". 

The  relatively  small  number  of  birds  attri- 
buted to  the  large  island  of  Haj'ti  is  probably 
due  to  less  knowledge  of  the  fauna  rather  than 
its  absolute  poverty. 


Notes. 


The  remains  of  the  i.ate  Dk.  Coie.s  were 
transferred  from  the  receiving  vault  where  the^- 
have  been  since  the  funeral  in  December  to 
their  final  resting"  place,  on  Tuesday,  the  2'-Hh  of 
May:  this  is  Arlington  Cemetery,  near  Wash- 
ington, originally  the  residence  of  General 
Robert  Lee,  and  long-  devoted  to  the  burial  of 
scjldiers  and  sailors. 

The  smai.i.  Emu  of  Kangaroo  Island  has  a 
singular  history.  Three  individuals  were  caught 
in  1803,  and  taken  alive  to  France  bA'  the  French 
Scientific  Expedition  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Baudin.  (The  island  was  then  named 
"Isle  Decrt's.")  Two  were  .sent  to  "La  Mal- 
maison".  then  the  favorite  residence  of  Jose- 
phine. Napoleon's  consort,  and  one  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  Two  lived  till  1822.  and  then  one 
was  skeletonized,  and  the  other  mounted  for  the 
museum.  The  third  was  entirely  lost  sight  of 
till  recently,  when  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild, 
during-  a  visit  to  Florence,  had  his  attention 
directed  to  a  skeleton  that  had  been  laid  aside 
by    Professor   Giglioli.    director   of    the    Royal 


Zoological  Museum;  he  recognized  in  it  the 
little  Emu  of  Kangaroo  Island,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  the  remains  of  the  third  Emu  caught 
in  1803. 

This  Emu  was  found  in  large  numbers  on  the 
island  when  discovered,  and  troops  regularly 
descended  to  the  sea  shore  to  drink  the  salt  water 
at  sunset.  The  island  was  subsequently'  settled 
upon  b3'  a  squatter  who  immediateU'  proceeded, 
in  the  manner  of  civilized  (I)  men,  to  exterminate 
the  birds,  and  was  so  successful  that  the  species 
has  been  long  extinct.  It  was  like  the  common 
Australian  Emu,  but  much  smaller,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  were  entirely  black.  It  was 
described  b3'  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  the 
Expedition,  Peroii,  but  supposed  by  him  to  be  of 
the  same  species  as  the  Australian  bird:  its  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  were  appreciated  later  by 
a  better  ornithologist,  Vieillot,  and  by  him 
called  Dro>naius  ater. 

This  account  has  been  condensed  from  one  in 
Naliirc  for  May  31,  (p.  102,)  by  Dr.  Giglioli  who 
promises  a  more  detailed  notice  later. 


Literature. 


A  New  Edition  of  White's  Selborne  has 
been  added  to  the  already  verj-  long  list.  The 
last  is  edited  by  the  eminent  ornithologist,  Dr. 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  It  will  be  completed  it  two 
volumes   with    the   title    "Natural  Historv   and 


Antiquities  of  Selborne  and  a  garden  calendar. " 
The  publisher  is  S.  T.  Freemantle  of  London. 
There  are  numerous  plates  and  other  illustra- 
tions.    The  plates  are  said  to  be  very  fine. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  EXCHANGE.— One  4x5  Preno  Sr.  and 
one  4x5  Poco  Cycle  Camera  for  a  folding-  pocket 
and  a  5x7  or  larger  Camera. 

Address, 

Paul  Bartsch, 
Smithsonian  Institute, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

BERNfVRD  J.   BRETHERTON, 

H  Iprofessional  Oinitbolotjist.  H 

Moun^.ed  Specimens.  Study  Skins.  Xests 
XjM  ;ind  K^gs.  or  rougb  Skeletons  iiud  Alco- 

P^  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order, 

for  stile.    Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWPORT, 


OREGON. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  Y  ) 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 

The  Oin.oGisT  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  piii)lication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  SI. 00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of 
advertising  and  the  Ooi.ogist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

The  Ooi.oGisT  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Meiiium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
"Countrij  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  otJier 
papers  coinhined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  i«?" 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank 
among  pitblications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  iSatural  Hi.story  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  CouNTKY  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  ])ubli- 
cations. 

The  Oologist  has  veryfew  half-tones  and  contains 
only  10  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  pa.st  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "liird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  coi)y  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 


Zhc  nMant  Moilb. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 
Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 

F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD, 

The  first  ntimber  of  Volume  III  will  appear 
January  1,  1900,  ttnder  new  management,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  stipplement  of  8  pages  clevoted  to  a 
series  of  popttlar  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering-  Plants,  also  proftinelv  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who  desire  some  knowledgx  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  stticlv  of  ordinary  text-books. 


The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged  ! 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 


Send  in  j'our  stibscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  Km  WORLD  COMPANY, 

321-323   4Vi    STREET   NORTHWEST, 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

FOR  EXCHANGE:— Sets  and  singles,  A.  O. 
U.  NUMBERS  many  in  series;  6,  7,  12,  13,  16,  27,  29, 
30,  30a,  32,  35,  40," 47,  49,  51a,  53,  58,  64,  70,  71.  72, 
74,  75.  79,  86,  [90],  92,  104,  106,  112,  115.  118,  120a, 
117,  125,  126,  127,  128.  130.  132,  140,  154,  159,  165, 
172,  191,  194,  201,  202,  206,  207,  208,  219,  221,  222, 
223,  224,  225,  226.  242,  243,  246,  258,  261,  263,  267, 
273,  274,  275,  280,  289,  297a,  300,  301,  302a,  305, 
313,  316,  319,  320,  325,  333,  337,  337b,  339,  339a, 
347a,  3.52,  356,  358.1,  359.1,  360,  362.  364,  366,  367, 
375.  376,  378,  378a,  387,  387a,  388,  390.  394,  406, 
410,  412,  413,  417,  420,  423,  428.  444.  452,  454,  456, 
461,  465,  466,  467,  474,  474b,  476,  477,  478a,  486a, 
488,  492,  495,  495a,  497,  498,  501,  506,  507,  508,  511, 
511a,  512,  513,  515,  519,  528,  529,  534,  536,  538,  540, 
542a,  549,  550,  552,  554,  558,  559,  560,  561,  562,  563, 
567,  567c,  573,  578,  581,  585,  587,  593,  593c,  594,  595, 
596,  598,  .599.  605.  608,  611,  612,  613,  614,  616,  619, 
620,  621,  622,  622a,  622b,  624,  627,  630,  633,  636, 
652,  657,  659,  661,  673,  674,  675,  683,  684,  687,  697, 
703,  704,  705,  707,  708,  713,  715,  718.  7l9b,  721, 
721b,  725,  726,  729,  735,  743a,  746,  755,  756,  757, 
758,  728a,  759b,  761,  766.  The  above  for  desir- 
able M.\TEKi.\L  and  THAT  ONLY.  I  WISH— 
Live  Pine  (Grosbeaks,  and  living-  individuals  of 
certain  species  of  small  mammals — Mamm.\i, 
skins  with  sktlls  CERTAIN  back  number 
of  Ornithological  publications.  Government 
reports,  etc,,  also  "separates"  of  ornithological 
and  mauimalogical  articles — and  PARTICU- 
LARLY "North  American  Fauna"  No.  12.  I 
ALSO  have  rare  stamps  and  skins  of  Arctic  birds 
to  exchange  for  desiderata.  J.  D.  SORNBOR- 
GER,  101  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE    BEST    LINE 
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Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
^  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 
^  California  Points. 
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/^SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
S\  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


|f7  p.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A^  A.  S.  CRAWFORD,  T.  P.  A.,  Galesburg,  III. 

rsO  W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Ageat,  Galesburg,  III 
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S SPORTSMEN 
t^  NATURALISTS 

P  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

t    noaine  Sportsman, 

i^  Zbc  autboiitv  on  Ibunting,  ffisbin^  an^ 

T  lAatiual  1l3istor5  in  the  State  of  /IDaine. 

Sy  It  is  full  to  overflowing  each  month  with  just  the  infor- 
A'  mation  that  visitors  to  Maine,  and  students  of  the  avi- 
SU  fauna  of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 

I-  Twenty-four  pat'es  each  month.  $1  per  year,  postpaid 
Ij  within  the  Postal  Union.    Send  10  cts.  for  a  lare  sample  to 

V  HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

HL      The  Sporlmmtn  is  the  official  organ  of  the  United  Onnthol- 

V  agists  of  Maine. 
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Send  25  cents  to  C  A.  Higgins,  A.  G.  P. 
A.,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R'y,  Great 
Northern  Bldg.,  Chicago,  for  copy  of  Aztec 
Calendar,  January  to  June,  1900.  Contains  six 
separate  -.eproductions  in  colors  (8x11  inches) 
of  Burbank's  noted  Pueblo  Indian  portraits. 
Series  comprises  Wick-ah-te  wah,  Ko-pe-ley, 
Si-we-ka,  Si-you-wee-teh-ze-sah,  Quen-chow-a, 
and  Zy-you-wah,  of  the  Moki  and  Zuiii  tribes. 
Also  engraved  cover  representing  ancient 
Aztec  calendar  stone.  A  handsome  and  unique 
souvenir;  edition  limited  ;  order  early. 
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Michigan    Ornithological    Club.^ 

Published  Quarterly  by  the  Club.  f0\ 

Fifty  Cents  per  Year.  '^ 

Sample  copy,  to  those  who  have  not  had  one,  for  4  cents  rj/ 
in  stamps.  ;|j|r 

Back  numbers  of  this  bulletin  can  be  furnished  at  the  imn 
following  prices  only  :  S^ 

Vol.1,  No.  1,  January,  1897,      -      -  50c.  (^ 

Vol.1,  No.  2,  April,  1897,         -       -  50c.  lV 
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ropies  of  Vol.  1.  Nos.  1  and  2  will  be  purchased  by  the  ,, 


management.    Only  two  complete  files  for  sale. 
L,EON.  J.  Coi.'",  Kditor  in  Chief. 
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703  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ^1/ 
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Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  OsPREY  Company  wants  numbers 
l|'  of  the  OsPREY  for  October  and  December, 
R  1896.     A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Addre-ss    Ospuey    Company,    321    and 
323  4^  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


riounted  Birds  Wanted.     | 

Taxidermist  or  others  having  particularly  fine  ^' 

specimens  of  any  North  American  Birds  for  sale  ^|f 

are    invited    to   .send    list    of   same  with  prices.  f|3S 

Rare  Birds  or  Albinos  particularlv  desired.  '  i^ 

J.  L.  CHILDS,  ^ 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  )^ 


